75 years of scrubbing 


Surgery celebrates 75 years which featured 
O.R. firsts for Canada and North America. 
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Hong Kong thrives 


Alumni chapter president builds U of A presence 


By Michael Robb 


hen the letters stop arriving, it usu- 

ally means the letter writer has 
returned to Hong Kong, says Allen Wong, 
president of the University’s Alumni 
Branch Association in Hong Kong. 

Once he immerses himself in the fre- 
netic pace of doing business in the former 
British colony, he simply doesn’t have 
time to put pen to paper, he explains. 


Wong, who 
Freedom of earned his BSc in 
ae mathematics in 1987 
expression Is 
P at the U of A, main- 
fundamental tains his connections 
with his old U of A 


The equality of friends. Hong Kong, 
humanity is a fact after all, isn’t that big, 
————————_ and he’s doing what 
Don’tbe bound by he can to knit the 
your own thinking Hong Kong branch of 
the U of A family 
Three things Allen Wong together. 
(BSc’87), president of the Wong is the ex- 


UofAAlumni Association POrt and marketing 
Branch in Hong Kong, manager for Dor Tak 


learned at the U of A Trading Limited, a 

clothing company 
with annual sales of about $13 million 
(Cdn) and 170 employees, 20 in Hong 
Kong and 150 in the People’s Republic 
of China. Doing business in Hong Kong 
hasn't changed since the colony was 
re-claimed by the neighboring super- 
power, he says. 

“Hong Kong has a new chief execu- 
tive officer to replace the former British 
governor, the entire civil service remains 
intact and no restrictions or limitations 
have been placed on business,” he says. 
The media is still free for the time being 


and the People’s Liberation Army is 
keeping a low profile, largely confining 
itself to barracks, just as the British did. 

Still, the changeover is in its early 
days, he says. Many of Wong’s friends 
still hold Canadian passports, and he 
still holds a British passport. 

Meanwhile, Wong is anxious to 
ensure the alumni association serves its 
more than 1,000 Hong Kong members. 
He wants it to dispense business and 
networking advice to new grads, conduct 
seminars on the job market, real estate 
and stock market, organize social events, 
and encourage the U of A to become more 
heavily involved in distance education in 
Hong Kong. 

He sees the alumni association as 
an important business. “If your run a 
business and it yields no benefit, it’s not 
worth it,” he says. 


Record attendance for University Days 


Wong was one of an estimated 1,200 
alumni who gathered in Edmonton to 
celebrate University Days October 1 
through 5. 

Karl Funk (’87 MBA) from Germany 
and Margaret Hall (37 Pharmacy) from 
Australia traveled the greatest distances 
to attend. While the honor of most senior 
alumnus went to William Kent of Edmon- 
ton (’31 Civil Engineering). 

University Days included record 
attendance of roughly 550 people at the 
Annual General Meeting October 1 at 
the Edmonton Convention Centre and 
another successful Super Saturday on 
campus with 22 different presentations. 


HANGING OUT 


Students enjoy a final burst of color on one of the last warm days of autumn. 


Awards of Distinction 


Dr. David Cass and Dr. Jonathan Schaeffer win 
awards of distinction. 
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75 years of scrubbing, slicing and stitching 


Department of Surgery celebrates diamond anniversary 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


{! is a department that boasts pioneers in 
several areas of surgery: microsurgery, 
cardiac surgery, kidney dialysis and trans- 
plantation, and arm to hand reattachment. 

And it all happened at the U of A. 

The Department of Surgery has had a 
colorful and milestone-marked evolution 
over the last 75. years. 

It’s come a long way since the Faculty of 
Medicine was formed in 1913. Students then 
began studies in the old Queen Alexandra 
School building and finished at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto or McGill University. 

That changed in 1920, when the original 
Medical Sciences Building was completed 
and students could receive full medical 
training at the University of Alberta. 

Two years later, the Department of Sur- 
gery was established, one of eight depart- 
ments in medicine, and it had a teaching 
hospital to go with it. 

Throughout the 1920s, the department 
sprouted divisions, such as ophthalmol- 
ogy/otolaryngology, orthopedic surgery, 
urology and neurosurgery. 

But the “Golden Age” of medicine 
didn’t evolve until the 1950s and 60s, when 
so many surgical advances came in quick 
succession. 

Indeed, Canada’s first open heart sur- 
gery took place in 1956, performed by the 
U of A’s Dr. John Callahan. 

“It happened in September. Everybody 
asks me how did I feel? I was fearful be- 
cause there were still so many things we 
didn’t know,” says Callahan. “I was a nerv- 
ous, young 32-year-old. But it was also ex- 
citing because it was an entirely new entry 
in surgery,” recalls the retired cardiac sur- 
geon. 

Callahan trained in Toronto, England 
and the United States, all the time develop- 
ing an insatiable interest in cardiac surgery. 
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.. It makes sense 


Working with researchers in Toronto, 
Callahan developed the first pacemaker and 
deep freeze techniques in animal research. 

Dr. Walter Mackenzie arranged for his 
last two years of research, and Callahan 
joined the Department of Surgery to help 
establish the first open heart surgery and 
artificial heart-lung pump. 

Callahan performed more than 3,300 
cardiac operations at University Hospital. 

Today, a procedure which initially took 
about eight or nine hours takes just more 
than three, making open heart surgery rou- 
tine. 

Still, a wistful Callahan remembers the 
patients he couldn’t help. 

“In the olden days, we lost so many 
patients. Today, in the 1990s, I would give 
anything to get them back,” says Callahan. 
“I’m delighted to see what surgeons can 
accomplish these days with low mortality.” 

Another surgeon who made a “first” is 
Dr. William H. Lakey, a resident fortunate 
enough to scrub with Callahan during the 
first open heart operation. 

Now a professor emeritus, Lakey devel- 
oped the first kidney dialysis program in 
Western Canada with Dr. Lionel MacLeod. 

Lakey wanted to help people suffering 
and dying from chronic renal failure, which 
he describes as a terrible death. 

Along with MacLeod, Lakey went to 
Seattle to find out about their dialysis pro- 
gram. 

“The development of the shunt opened 
up the possibilities of keeping these people 
alive,” says Lakey. “A shunt was placed 
between an artery and vein under the wrist 
skin, shunting blood from one side of the 
vascular system to the other.” 

This connection between artery and vein 
allows cleansing of the blood via machine. 
By 1961,.a chronic dialysis program was 
established at the U of A. Today, thousands 
of people use it to stay alive. 

For Lakey and his colleagues, the next 
step was to look for kidneys to transplant 
into the patients. Dealing with rejection was 
the major initial problem, says Lakey, un- 
less the organ came from a living relative or 
identical twin. 

Strong immuno-suppressant drugs al- 
low many people to battle rejection after 
kidney transplants these days. 

What's exciting in urology as we head 
towards the new millennium, says Lakey, 
are the alternatives to surgery to treat dis- 
eases, like stones. 

A machine producing sound waves is 
used. Impulses are sent through the pa- 
tient’s tissue. When two sound waves hit, 
the stone cracks and breaks down. Lasers 
are also used to disintegrate stones, says 
Lakey. 

No women were mentioned in the early 
surgical records. “As in any field, there is 


always an evolution,” says Camille 
Hancock Friesen, a chief resident in sur- 
gery. 

Hancock Friesen says there could be 
many intimidating factors perceived to be 
obstacles to women chosing surgery as a 
career. “There’s a perception that surgery 
is somewhat of an old boy’s club. There 
are not many female mentors in positions 
one would aspire to,” says the resident. 

In fact, listing some of the conditions of 
her chosen field (long hours, unsatisfac- 
tory work environment due to cutbacks, 
much travelling to service several hospi- 
tals, difficulty keeping up a private prac- 
tice, a lifestyle not accommodating to start- 
ing a family), Hancock Friesen stops to 
think. 

“You need a major gene defect to pur- 
sue this,” she laughs. 

“But I love what I do. It’s a great privi- 
lege to be involved in people’s health at 
this level. Surgeons make incisions that 
scar people forever. You make history. It’s 
a huge honor.” = 


An ethical heartbeat 


New code of student behavior established for medicine and oral health science students 


By Michael Robb 


tudents in the Faculty of Medicine and 

Oral Health Sciences have a new code of 
student behavior they’Il be expected to live 
by. 

The result of a student-faculty commit- 
tee’s work during the last year and a half, 
the new code sets out the faculty’s expecta- 
tions of students in the areas of honesty, 
confidentiality, respect for others, responsi- 
bility and expectations of faculty, residents 
and fellows. 

“T will maintain the highest standards of 
academic honesty.” 

“T will respect the privacy of my pa- 
tients.” 


“T will set patient care as the highest 
priority in the clinical setting.” 

The new code includes these state- 
ments and 22 others, all designed to im- 
press upon students the unique and privi- 
leged position they hold. The code is sent 
out to students in their acceptance pack- 
ages. Early this fall, the first-year MD and 
DDS students attended a formal ceremony 
with the dean and signed statements 
agreeing to abide by the new code. 

Bruce Stevenson, the faculty’s assistant 
dean, student affairs, says, “We believe 
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that the more students are exposed to the 
code and these principles, the better they 
will be as doctors,” he says. 

About three-quarters of the complaints 
people make against doctors are related to 
communication issues, he explains. “Our 
hope is that the more we teach about dig- 
nity and respect, the more caring, compas- 
sionate and communicative our doctors 
will be.” 

The faculty has also implemented a 
new graduation oath, inaugurated by the 
grad class of 1995. The Faculty is also 
working on a new curriculum. 


Imagine this. 


A college campus where every student, 
faculty member and staff has his or her 
own notebook computer. The world of 
information suddenly becomes more ac- 
cessible and their desire to tap into that 
knowledge seems to know no limits.” 


from the IBM web site for Thinkpad University. 


‘There is no doubt 


that the intermediary of the lecture, a 
University mainstay for the last millen- 
nium, is losing its total purchase. But 
then, at the few universities (Oxford 
and Cambridge, to name two) which 
figured out the importance of 
Gutenberg and the easily printed and 
affordable book, the lecture lost its 
purchase centuries ago as the primary 


means for the teacher to relate to the 


student.” 


“focus 


that data are not wisdom, that speed 


the past.” 


Robert Everett-Green, senior features writer for 


The Globe and Mail? 


lan Winchester, (dean of education, University of Calgary.’) 


Laptop U—welcome to today’s el shift 


By Lee Elliott 


ie hard to imagine much that could stop 
the advance of computers into post-sec- 
ondary education. Acadia University al- 
ready provides students with laptop com- 
puters which students pay for with tuition 
fees. Queens has required engineering 
students to have computers for the past 15 
years. 

The University of Phoenix offers nine 
different undergraduate and graduate 
degree programs entirely on line. Penn 
State has a vision of a “world campus,” 
and web searches show virtual universities 
like Athena University seeking accredita- 
tion. 

Not surprisingly, corporations like 
IBM are in the parade. IBM has launched 
its own “Thinkpad University” in coopera- 
tion with universities it has supplied with 
laptops. 

Inevitably, university students of the 
not-too-distant future will come armed 
with laptop computers. The only questions 
are when? how? who’s going to pay? And 
how will it change the face of university 
education? 

Dr. Doug Owram, vice-president (aca- 
demic) says he’s learning to dread men- 
tioning the words “laptop computers,” 
simply because it strikes fear in the hearts 
of students already worried by rising tui- 
tion. 

The march is on, however. The Faculty 
of Engineering will vote October 14 ona 
proposal to phase in mandatory laptop 
computers for engineering students in a 
six-year implementation plan. Peter 


Robertson, associate dean, says the current 
system where computers in labs need to be 
replaced every three years is unsustain- 
able. 

“Remember that 90 per cent of our 
students already have a computer,” he 
says. It’s a natural progression, analogous 
to the introduction of programmable cal- 
culators, which costs $400 when they were 
introduced 20 years ago. “That was a 
year’s tuition then,” he says. 

In a perfect world, Robertson sees the 
provincial government buying the ma- 
chines. After two years, they could be 
transferred down to the high schools in 
~~~ the province, gradually 


However, it equipping the entire school 
z system. 
does not But what will students 


do with the computers? 
Dr. Noorallah Juma, earth 


signal the end 
sciences, with the assist- 


of traditional ance of the ATL production 
~ Studio, has developed an 
face-to-face interactive website for Soils 
~~ 210 changing the previous 
teaching or 18-hour lab component to 
~~ a9 hour hands-on lab and 
place-bound == 9 hours WWW-based lab 
~~ __ exercises. In addition, 
campuses.” power point presentations, 


hand outs, practice quizzes 
and an interactive tutorial are available.* 
The future could see students doing group 
projects without physically being together 
and being able to ask the prof a question 
without lining up outside her office. 


One can say this: 


that information is not knowledge, 


is not enlightenment, that electronic 
media are not intelligent, and that the 


future never does away wholly with 


FLAMING DEBATE 


What will this mean for the professor? 
“Most likely the professor will no longer 
be “the sage on the stage,” says Terry 
Anderson, director Academic Technolo- 
gies for Learning (ATL). “A faculty mem- 
ber may well do more of his work ahead of 
time setting the stage and more counseling 
and advice afterward...I don’t believe it 
will take more time.” However, he says, 
some professors may spend more time de- 
veloping course materials. There will be 
more shared labor and shared material. 

Will students still come to campus? 
They'll still want the social experience says 
Anderson. A paper Anderson prepared 
with Dr. Randy Garrison, dean of the Fac- 
ulty of Extension, states that interactive 
technology does challenge the lecture as 
the dominant method of teaching in higher 
education. However, it “does not signal 
the end of traditional face-to-face teaching 
or place-bound campuses.” They predict it 
will increase interaction and communica- 
tion, a “flexible mix of synchronous, asyn- 
chronous, place bound and place inde- 
pendent learning experiences...” 

Will learning be improved? The Q &A 
on the University of Phoenix website says, 
“Generalized results from our outcomes 
assessment program indicate that our 
Online students have performed as well or 
better in subject-matter achievement, when 
compared to their peers in our classroom 
programs.” 

Still, “the proof is subtle and hard to 
find,” says Anderson. A “No Significant 
Difference Site,” http://tenb.mta.ca/ 
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e aculty of Educati nis bri ging Dr. Greg 


o. Ae a the most 
respected and widely-published people in the area of technology, to. 
campus as an EFF Distinguished Visitor October 20-31. A colloquium 
- will be held Monday, October 27 from 7 to 8 p.m.. He'll present a public 
lecture "The Virtual Professor--A Personal Case Study," October 28,7to 
ay 9 p.m.. Both Ae will be held in Roo oH Education North. : 


phenom/phenom.html, lists numerous 
studies—many 10 years old. However, 
Anderson says it’s clear student enjoyment 
increases, and the technology allows for 
more independent study. 

Lecturing is just as difficult to rate as 
effective of ineffective, he says. It depends 
enormously on who is doing the lecturing 
and on what subject. He suggests checking 
the Academic Net site http:// 
www.academic.com/ where they show 
increases of 15-20 per cent in grade scores 
and completion rates in college algebra 
courses. 

“I’m as suspicious of teachers who 
adhere to the hypothesis that classroom 
teaching is the most efficient—with no 
data to back up their claims—as I am to 
“high tech” salesman who argue that all 
technology enhances learning,” he says. a 


*Visit the Soils 210 website at: 
www.soils.rr.ualberta.ca/soils210/. There is 
a logon requirement for the computer labs. 
However, the lab resources are also listed at: 
http://www.soils.rr.ualberta.ca/edres.html. 
The website was funded by the Department 
of Renewable Resources. 


1. Thinkpad University-IBM web site http:// 
ike.engr.washington.edu/segments/think1.html 

2. Winchester, Ian. ‘Medieval Maintenance, 
the Great Interrogations, and the Ruins of the 
University.’ University of Toronto Quarterly, 
Fall 1997, p 644. 

3. Everett-Green, Robert, ‘Information, 
Please.’ Queen’s Quarterly, Summer 1997, p 201. 


Nurses drop lectures for tutorials 


Faculty of Nursing adopts context-based curriculum model 


By Michael Robb 


pom the “sage on the stage” to the 
“guide on the side.” 

That’s how architects of a new nursing 
undergraduate curriculum are describing 
the change from the more orthodox lecture 
style of learning to a tutor-led, context- 
based style of learning. The goal is simple: 
to create better nurses, able to think criti- 
cally and adapt to the changing workplace. 

“We're teaching ourselves how to 
learn,” says student Karen Marcotte. 
“Once we're in the workplace, we’re not 


always going to have someone sitting 
down with us telling us what to do.” First- 
year student Kirsten Wilson adds that it is 
challenging: “This is a whole different 
process of learning than in high school.” 
The new curriculum, which got 
underway this fall, is modeled on the 
problem-based learning used by McMaster 
University health sciences faculties. Small 
groups of students, working with faculty 
tutors, are given real life scenarios and 
asked to deal with the situations as nurses. 


Cappuccino, culture and 


contributions 


Visiting professor celebrates U of A’s Italian Awareness Days 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


Dr. Filippo Salvatore and Lucianna Ciccocioppo chat over cappuccino at Tra Amici Café in “Little Italy.” 


eae pours into the multi-windowed 
café in Edmonton’s “Little Italy.” The 
cappuccino is getting cold as it sits on the 
table. 

Dr. Filippo Salvatore is too busy talking 
to drink it. 

The associate professor of Italian studies 
at Montreal’s Concordia University is 
caught up in his enthusiasm for the contri- 
butions of Italian culture in the world, mov- 
ing from one animated topic to the next. 

Salvatore is in town to lecture and take 
part in the University of Alberta’s Italian 
Awareness Days, September 29 to October 12. 

The Italian-born, Montreal-raised and 
Harvard-educated professor zeroes in on 
literature and films for his talks at the U of A. 

Among others, Salvatore looks at two 
major literary figures, Dante Alighieri, au- 
thor of the Divine Comedy, and Umberto 
Eco, author of the trilogy The Name of the 
Rose, Foucault’s Pendulum and The Island of 
the Day Before. 

The professor chose to focus on Eco as a 
novelist, rather than a semiotics expert, 
because of what Salvatore calls a new genre 
of writing in the trilogy — where the theo- 
retical approach and creativity come to- 
gether with a mixture of autobiography 
thrown in. 

Salvatore says Eco takes 17" century 
thinking and writes about ways of dealing 
with these ideas—twisting their meanings 
and applying his own interpretations. 

“Umberto Eco says you can’t take medi- 
eval thinking at face value. He filters these 
ideas with post-modern sensibilities,” says 
Salvatore. 

In the end, it is the “triumph of rational- 
ity,” a constant in Eco’s novels, that inter- 
ests Salvatore. 

“He pretends to say something, but he’s 
very aware of the illusory tone of writing. 


In other words, he says don’t take my 
words literally” 

Good advice for readers of a contempo- 
rary, complex author sifting through ideas 
of the Middle Ages. That turns into three 
levels of interpretation — not exactly easy 
bedtime reading. 

“No,” agrees Salvatore. “It shows Italian 
culture is a very sophisticated culture, in 
contrast to the neo-realist approach in Ital- 
ian film-making, which have tear-jerking 
dramatic endings. Eco is able to show the 
literary process in Italian culture in the sec- 
ond half of this century goes back to the 
great cultural process of European tradi- 
tions.” 

“He’s a brilliant writer,” says Salvatore. 
“In fact, French intellectuals, friends of 
mine, are really jealous they don’t have a 
contemporary like Umberto Eco.” 

In addition to Italian contributions to 
Western literature, Salvatore looks at Italian 
cinema, including its presence in Canada. 

In partnership with the U of A’s Dr. 
Anna Gural-Migdal, Salvatore is working 
ona book, “Post-Modern and Contempo- 
rary Italian Cinema.” 

A previous work by the two professors 
reflects on the films of Paul Tana, an Italian- 
Canadian raised in Montreal. 

“Through Paul Tana, we see there are 
two Quebecs,” says Salvatore. “One is rural, 
‘pur laine’ and the other metropolitan, 
multicultural and Montreal. In other words, 
based in reality.” 

The films of Paul Tana, Café Italia, La 
Sarrasine, La Vita di Joe Aiello, present the 
significant contributions of Italians to Que- 
bec culture, says Salvatore. 

“Quebec does not only belong to the 
French,” says the professor. “This is my 
way of giving a cultural response to 
Parizeau intolerance.” a 


One practice scenario involves a boy 
with cystic fibrosis living in a Hutterite 
colony. Students need to learn about cul- 
ture, religion, health, teaching, physiology, 
pathophysiology, and resources. And they 
also need to examine the role of health 
professions, nursing assessments and in- 
terventions. : 

The scenarios are designed so students 
learn all essential concepts and skills. They 
still learn about anatomy, physiology, 
microbiology, sociology, philosophy, psy- 
chology and political science—but in the 
context of real life situations. 

According to Dr. Jeanette Boman, the 
Faculty of Nursing’s associate dean (teach- 
ing support and resources), the curriculum 
was changed for two reasons. First, pro- 
found changes are taking place in health 
care and more nurses will be working out- 
side hospitals. And second, employers 
have been telling the faculty they need 
nurses who can think critically and solve 
problems. 


The group learning brings out the par- 
ticular strengths of group members, says 
student Rina Matsumuraand, and individu- 
als are driven to do their best because they 
know the group is depending on them. 

The new curriculum was implemented in 
five sites: the U of A, Red Deer College, 
Keyano College, Grande Prairie Regional 
College and Grant MacEwan Community 
College. Students already enrolled in the old 
curriculum will finish in that program. 

Boman acknowledges the new curricu- 
lum has created some anxiety among stu- 
dents and staff. Ultimately, however, the 
success of the new curriculum will be meas- 
ured by whether or not the faculty is produc- 
ing nurses who can think more critically and 
independently and whether or not they are 
more valued in the health-care system. 

Students can evaluate the program ona 
weekly basis, says student Kelly Barnett, by 
simply asking themselves whether or not 
they can handle the nursing demands posed 
by the curriculum scenarios. 


Valuable lesson lost with decision on 


MacEachran legacy 


Those who do away with reminders of 
the past condemn others to repeat it. 

This modification of Santayana’s well- 
known aphorism applies, in my opinion, to 
the decision of the Department of Psychol- 
ogy to “cut its ties” with its founder, Dr. 
John M. MacEachran [Folio, September 26]. 
I can understand the embarrassment of 
Professor Wahlsten and his colleagues 
over this revelation and their desire to dis- 
associate themselves from MacEachran’s 
eugenics activities. Removing his name 
and portrait from their reading room is an 
immediate and satisfying way to bury an 
unpleasant piece of history. 

Although most in society today would 
consider compulsory sterilization abhor- 
rent, the view was apparently different a 
couple of generations ago. This issue pro- 
vides a humbling and thought-provoking 
message for those in universities today. 
Rather than suppress and disconnect from 
the matter, the department should use it 
as a lesson for today’s (and tomorrow’s) 
students and faculty: today’s ‘cutting 
edge’ solutions for human problems may 
be judged unacceptably blunt within a 
generation. 


My suggestion to the department is to 
retain the name plate and portrait, but to 
place plaques under them along these lines: 

“Professor John M. MacEachran (1877- 
1971), was a professor in this University 
from 1909 until 1945, and founder of the 
Departments of Psychology and Philoso- 
phy. He was regarded in his time as a gen- 
erous and open-minded citizen. From 1928 
to 1965, he chaired the Alberta Eugenics 
Board, which ordered, in camera and with 
little or no chance for objection, the sterili- 
zation and subsequent release of patients in 
mental hospitals. 

As the end of the millennium ap- 
proaches, the Department of Psychology 
shares public and legal opinion that this 
practice was an affront to human dignity 
and a violation of the Canadian Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms. Notwithstanding, 
this reading room will continue to be called 
the MacEachran Room as a reminder to all 
who enter that ethical issues are inherent in 
solutions to most human problems, that 
they are not simple, and that they should 
be paramount.” 


Dr. William A. Graham 
Professor Emeritus, Chemistry 


Faculty of Business enjoys record enrolment 


I was a little disturbed to see your 
cover story on enrolment where you stated 
that numbers of students were down for 
the Faculty of Business in 1997. Our total 
enrolment this year has hit a record high of 
over 1,900 students, a situation that has 
put a severe strain on our resources. If 
your reference was to new students only, 
those who had never attended the U of A 
before in any capacity, then the numbers 
are down marginally. But your cover story 
does not adequately distinguish between 
new students and overall student num- 
bers. The Faculty of Business requires a 
pre-professional year (like education) and 
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the bulk of our transfers come from within 
the University of Alberta. It is unfair to 
compare the Faculty of Business with the 
Faculty of Arts and others when it comes 
to registration of new students. Perhaps all 
101 of Arts’ new registrations this year are 
pre-business students. We continue to play 
an important role in attracting new stu- 
dents to the University of Alberta, even 
where they do not appear in our statistics. 


Dr. Elaine F. Geddes 
Assistant dean, undergraduate 
Faculty of Business 


Why not classes of 1,200 students? 


Super classes bring advantages 


By Dr. Connie Varnhagen, associate professor, psychology 


olleagues and students call Mike 

Atkinson, psychology professor at the 
University of Western Ontario, a “super 
teacher.” Not only is he a “super” instruc- 
tor—twice named Psychology Professor of 
the Year at UWO and awarded the Univer- 
sity Students’ Council and Alumni West- 
ern Teaching Award of Excellence—but he 
teaches “super-sized” classes. His current 
enrolment in Introductory Psychology is 
1,230 students who meet in a renovated 
basketball court. 

Mike is a popular and enthusiastic 
instructor; students flock to his class. One 
of his important goals for Introductory 
Psychology is to “get 
people interested in 
psychology,” and he 
uses a high-tech ap- 
proach to teaching, 
merging computer 
presentations with 
videodisk, video, and 
slides, all accompa- 
nied by music. 

He wears a cord- 
less microphone head- 
set, running shoes, 
and carries up to four 
remote control units as he moves through 
the class eliciting questions and discus- 
sion. Mike is also an effective teacher; stu- 
dents are learning and not merely being 
entertained. On a common final exam, his 
class average compares favorably with the 
averages of the smaller, 350 student, sec- 
tions. 

Mike and his Introductory Psychology 
super class debunk three common myths 
about large classes: One myth is, “Large 
classes are inherently inferior to small 
classes.” Mike argues that class size isn’t 
the issue, but what the instructor does in 
the large class is. Related to this is another 
myth, “Large classes cannot be taught 
well.” Certainly, some instructional goals 
(e.g., hands-on scientific experimentation) 
cannot be met in large classes. But active, 
generative learning is possible, even in 


The difference 
between 450 and 
1,200 is merely 
quantitative; if the 
class feels large, 


itis large. 


large classes. 

A third myth is, “Good 
large class instructors are 
merely entertainers.” Mike 
argues that all lectures are 
performances. Perform- 
ances in large classes have 
to be more dramatic in 
order to maintain attention; 
students simply cannot see 
small gestures from a long 
distance. 

Could we have super 
classes at the University of 
Alberta? 

Should we have super 
classes at the University of 
Alberta? 

In answer to the first 
question, we already have 
super classes. Our large 
lecture halls (seating up to 
450 students) are booked 
for every available class 
time. The difference be- 
tween 450 and 1,200 is 
merely quantitative; if the 
class feels large, it is large. 
The differences between a class of 450 and 
a class of 1,200 mostly concern logistics, 
such as allowing enough time for students 
to enter and leave class, and providing 
appropriate teaching and technical assist- 
ance. If these logistical needs are met, we 
could offer courses at the Jubilee Audito- 
rium. 

The second question is more difficult 
to answer. According to Mike Atkinson, 
super courses must have administrative 
and technical support to be successful. Our 
current rigid timetabling does not allow 
time for even 450 students to enter and 
leave class. Many departments do not have 
sufficient graduate teaching assistantships 
to support quality teaching as envisioned 
by Mike. As well, instructors seldom re- 
ceive differential credit for teaching large 
classes, even though the sheer amount of 
student contact warrants it. Finally, insuf- 


ficient assistance is available for develop- 
ing teaching aids to support a super class, 
few instructors have received support in 
learning how to use the technology that is 
available, and technical assistance is not 
immediately available in our new, high- 
tech classrooms. 

More important than these classroom 
logistics, what is the motivation for offer- 
ing large and super classes? On the posi- 
tive side, huge numbers of students can be 
exposed to the best instructors and to in- 
ternationally known researchers. Super 
classes can be instructionally valid and 
cost-effective (though not cheap if they are 
adequately supported). On the negative 
side, it appears that inadequate budgets 
have been the primary force driving the 
move toward large classes. 

What about pedagogy? Shouldn’t our 
goals and objectives for learning and in- 


“,. it makes sense”... sometimes 


By Christopher Levan, principal, St. Stephen's College 


ast week I lost the class’ attention some 

where between deontological ethics and 
substitutionary atonement. Naturally, I 
thought my lecture was brilliant. The stu- 
dents, on the other hand, were slipping 
further and further off their chairs as they 
tried to stay with me and awake at the 
same time. Sound familiar? 

Sophisticated concepts are not easy to 
grasp, and the further into any discipline 
one travels, the more complicated becomes 
the argumentation. No one is surprised 
that it’s a challenge to keep up. Feeling 
swamped by scholasticism is endemic to 
the university. 

The current slogan adorning the Uni- 
versity of Alberta on everything from its 
delivery vans to web sites, “...it makes 
sense,” underlines the primary business of 
the university. We are charged with mak- 
ing the enigmatic accessible—to make 
life’s many complexities make sense. 

Now, we can take that responsibility in 
two directions. We can raise the awareness 


of our students so that what appears to be 
complicated eventually becomes compre- 
hensible. Call this the formation of experts. 
In the opposite direction, we can take 
the gems of scholastic research and popu- 
larize them. Polishing the key points in 
such a way that the 
general public can 


Uy 
For heaven's sake, appreciate their sig- 
nificance and spar- 
have we reduced kle, we inform the 
ary populace. 
wisdom to a small Universities have 
tablearou ‘ida dedicated themselves 
able SiOup, d cir almost entirely to the 
: former while ignor- 
of scholars speaking frig the latter: 
Let’s be honest. 
to each other? Ce 


Most scholars find it 
much more interest- 
ing and rewarding to be a guide for people 
as they scale the heights of knowledge 
than to speak to lay people about things 
they don’t fully understand. Academics 


enjoy the cut and thrust of keen debate. 
Testing the limits of our comprehension is 
one of the great adrenaline rushes of this 
information age. 

Further, refereed journals, graduate 
research and post doctoral fellowships all 
focus their efforts on expanding our hori- 
zons, exploring the minutiae of the great 
disciplines. For heaven's sake, have we 
reduced wisdom to a small table group, a 
circle of scholars speaking to each other? 

To state the obvious, no one gets credit 
for popularizing. One’s role and status as a 
professor are judged almost entirely on the 
capacity to make finer and finer distinc- 
tions about smaller and smaller pieces of 
information. Merit increases and tenure 
are based on publications in respected 


journals, evaluation by one’s peers and 


presentations to learned societies. So be it. 
But while this formation of experts is 
important work, I lament that it is the only 
sort of scholarship upon which academia 
measures success. Very little regard is 


struction be driving this change? Before 


we adopt the model of super classes, we 
need to determine our instructional goals. 
These goals may be as general as “Stu- 
dents graduating from the University of 
Alberta will be able to engage in critical, 
creative, and analytical thinking.” Next, 
domain-specific instructional objectives 
based on these general goals need to be 
developed and evaluated. These instruc- 
tional objectives should then drive our 
curriculum and our decisions about class 
sizes. This principled approach to change 
is much more likely to develop the edu- 
cated citizens mandated by our institution 
and society. Sure, let’s adopt super 
classes—if they have pedagogical merit. = 

*Michael Atkinson was on campus Sep- 
tember 26 as part of University Teaching Serv- 
ices’ Fall Teaching and Learning Effectiveness 
Sessions. 


given to those people who attempt to 
speak to a wider audience and who offer 
back to the society some of the crumbs 
from the scholastic table. 

Of course, I accept that the expert’s 
conversation is essential. It makes sense to 
explore the complex issues of our day with 
sophistication and determination. But it 
also makes sense that the fruits of our 
labor serve the commonweal. 

The University is more than a glorified . 
think tank. Are we not asked to offer lead- 
ership to the community beyond our halls? 
Joe and Jane Public are hungry for under- 
standing and ideas that give direction and 
depth to their lives. Why do we not honor 
and compensate those scholastic vulgariz- 
ers who have the gift to satiate the starving 
hearts and minds of this world? 

Perhaps the university can take seri- 
ously all the dimensions of its slogan. The 
classroom is one arena. Let’s make it 
“make sense” for the men and women on 


.the street as well.s= 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS AWARDS OF DISTINCTION 


Talkin’ about plants 


Biological sciences professor David Cass awarded Board of Governors Award of Distinction for his outstanding community service 


By Michael Robb 


r. David Cass recently addressed a 

Grade 4/5 class east of Sherwood Park 
on plant growth and development. Some- 
thing magical happened that day, says the 
biological sciences professor. The children 
were spontaneous, yet controlled. The 
plants he brought were a hit with the chil- 


dren. And their questions were wonderful. 


The children learned a great deal, and, 
says Cass, he succeeded in his objective: 


INNOVATION PLUS 
DEVELOPMENTS 
LIMITED 
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e renovations 
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cultivating students’ interest in plant biology. 
For two decades, Cass has been turning 
kids on to the wonders of plant biology. 
From kindergarten to graduate school, stu- 
dents have listened to one of this University’s 
most outstanding teachers talk about plant 
biology. On campus, Cass’s infectious style 
has earned him innumerable teaching 
awards, including a 3M Teaching Fellow- 
ship—the country’s top teaching award for 
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university professors. Off campus, his 
work with students has now earned him 
the Board of Governors’ Award of Distinc- 
tion. 

The new award, presented to Cass last 
week at the University’s Annual General 
Meeting, has been established to recognize 
people on campus who make exceptional 
contributions to strengthening links be- 
tween the U of A and the community. 

There’s no doubt, says Cass, that his 
work with school children generates a lot 
of goodwill for the U of A. “T love to talk 
about plants, so if someone asks me to talk 
about flower development, I’m there.” 
Later this month, he’ll present a talk on 
plant growth and development for the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association. 

Cass has developed a flexible vocabu- 
lary to appeal to students of all ages. He’s 
always refining that vocabulary. For exam- 
ple, he doesn’t attempt to explain the 
chemistry to younger children. It’s 
enough, he says, to explain simply what 
the plant hormone does. 

“Teaching and research are of para- 
mount importance to me, but community 


service is on their heels,” 
says Cass, whose re- 
search involves the study 
of maize. He’s working 
on a $500,000, three- 
year project backed 
by the Pioneer 
Hybrid Company 
to come up 
with new 
forms of 
maize. 
“Tm 
really in 
the best part of 
my research ca- 
reer,” he says, add- 
ing that research 
results and pub- 
lishing papers have 
been a real stimulus. } 
“It really adds to my 
enthusiasm for talk- 
ing about plant biol- 
ogy to students.” = 


Dr. David Cass 


Teaching computers to think 


Schaeffer honored for work in artificial intelligence 


By Robert Lake 


Sie people work for a living. Others 
play games. Fewer yet manage to play 
games for a living. 

One of these people is Dr. Jonathan 
Schaeffer, a professor in the Department of 
Computing Science. 

Schaeffer was honored by the Board of 
Governors last week at the U of A Annual 
General Meeting for his work in the field 
of artificial intelligence and the interna- 
tional recognition it has brought to the 
University of Alberta. 

Schaeffer demonstrates his research in 
artificial intelligence using computer 
games. In 1986, his chess program, Phoe- 
nix, tied for first place at the World Com- 
puter Chess Championships held in Co- 
logne, Germany. Three years later he was 
a co-organizer for the 1989 World Compu- 
ter Chess Championships, sponsored by 
Telus and held in Edmonton. 

He turned to the game of checkers in 
1989 and quickly discovered the game was 
far more complicated than he initially 
thought. The research results obtained 
developing Phoenix were the basis for his 
checkers program, Chinook. 

Within a year, Chinook earned the 
right to challenge for the human world 
championship. Working with fellow com- 
puter scientists Joe Culberson and Duane 
Szafron (both professors in Computing 
Science), Robert Lake (UofA Webmaster), 
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and Paul Lu (former UofA graduate stu- 
dent), five years of intensive effort culmi- 
nated in winning the (human) world 
checkers championship in 1994. Chinook 
has successfully defended its title twice. 
By 1996, the program was winning 
every event it entered by a huge margin. 


It’s recognized by the Guinness Book of 


World Records as the first computer pro- 
gram to win a human world championship 
in any game. The program was formally 
retired earlier this year. 

Although Deep Blue received massive 
publicity for its recent victory over the 
world chess champion, Garry Kasparov, 
Chinook beat the best checkers players 
three years earlier. And while Chinook 
earned the right to play for the world 
championship, Deep Blue’s match was an 
exhibition event. 

Why work at developing game playing 
programs? As Schaeffer writes in his new 
book One Jump Ahead, “If you want to 
write a computer program to do some- 
thing intelligent (like reading a book), you 
should start with a small task (like reading 
limited-vocabulary children’s books). If 
you succeed with that problem, then move 
on to something more challenging. You 
have to learn to walk before you can run. 
And so it is with computer games.” 

In addition to his artificial intelligence 
research, Schaeffer spends his time work- 
ing on parallel computing, making many 
computers cooperate to solve problems 
faster. Some of this work has been applied 
to Phoenix and Chinook. 

The parallel computing and data com- 
pression techniques used in Chinook have 
been applied to DNA and protein analysis. 
Working with David Wishart (Pharmacy), 
Brian Sykes (Biochemistry), and Duane 
Szafron (Computing Science), Schaeffer 
helped form a start-up company, BioTools 
Inc., to develop state-of-the-art software 
tools for biochemists. 

To test your skill against Chinook, 
visit the Chinook web page at http:// 
www.cs.ualberta.ca/~chinook. a 


Economists and 
environmentalists share 


goals 


By Debby Waldman 


Ca to popular belief, economists 
aren’t enemies of the environment, nor 
do they need to be. 

Indeed, those who apply their theories 
in a sound and well-thought-out manner 
can actually help protect the environment, 
according to Dr. Vic Adamowicz of the 
Department of Rural Economy. 

Adamowicz proposed a number of 
ways that can happen in a Sept. 25 talk 
delivered as part of the Environmental 
Seminar Series. 

In the talk, sponsored by the Transalta 
Environmental Research and Studies Cen- 
tre, Adamowicz refuted common beliefs, 
among them that economic analysis al- 
ways excludes the natural environment 
and that economists believe that a high 
GNP is always a good GNP. 

“If we start to 
erode soils and 
affect the air qual- 
ity, it will eventu- 
ally affect our 
bottom line,” said 
Adamowicz, an 
environmental 
economist and 
member of the 
Alberta Forest 
Management 
Service Council. 

One example 
is the aftermath of 
the Exxon Valdez 

crash in Alaska’s 
Prince William 
Sound eight years 
ago. The state’s 

GNP rose after the disaster because work- 
ers brought in to clean up the mess spent 
-money in the region. But the disaster itself 
had already destroyed a precious and irre- 

placeable ecosystem. 

In short, what Adamowicz calls “natu- 
ral capital” was depreciated. 

GNP ignores natural capital, but the 
claims settled against Exxon didn’t. The 
giant oil company is paying millions in 
damages, not just for the loss to fishermen 
and aboriginal hunters, but for what 
Adamowicz calls “passive use value”—the 
value to people who may never travel to 
the region but still suffer the loss of natu- 
ral beauty. 


“You don’t necessarily 
pay to hike, but it’s 
valuable to you. You're 
spending time and 
money to do that. The 
value of these activities 
may be greater than the 
value of what you 


purchase at a store.” 


Adamowicz also contradicted the 
popular belief that job creation is always 
good for a region: Often, he said, jobs be- 
ing “created” have merely been transferred 
from one place to another; they aren’t nec- 
essarily new. In addition to having a nega- 
tive effect on the region the jobs came 
from, when jobs are created in a region 
where plenty of work already exists, the 
market may become overheated, and hous- 
ing prices and the cost of living may also 
rise. It’s also important to consider the 
costs of job creation activities, he said. 

“There’s little evidence that enhancing 
environmental protection regulations hurts 
jobs,” he said. “Actually, there’s evidence 
that it stimulates growth.” 

Adamowicz said one of the main rea- 
sons for the widespread belief that econo- 
mists and environmentalists have opposite 
goals is that the two groups haven’t spent 
enough time working together. 

“We need better links between ecolo- 
gists and economists,” he said. 

“Environmental problems are problems 
created primarily by humans, so we have 
to understand human behavior in order to 
change things.” 

In that sense, economists, whose work 
includes studying human choice behavior 
and preferences, are a logical choice to help 
solve some of the problems that plague the 
environment. 

Adamowicz had a number of ideas of 
how economists can help the environment, 
among them developing social institutions 
that reflect environmental scarcities and 
realities; and creating regulatory struc- 
tures, deterrents, and certification systems 
linking market products with environmen- 
tal performance. 

For those who believe economists con- 
sider the environment only in terms of its 
market products—timber, tourism, oil— 
Adamowicz raised the issue of recreation. 

“You don’t necessarily pay to hike, but 
it’s valuable to you. You’re spending time 
and money to do that. The value of these 
activities may be greater than the value of 
what you purchase at a store.” 

Need proof? Consider this: “You can 
substitute one material good for another... 
When you do away with Lake Louise, 
there aren’t many reasonable substitutes.” m 


United Way Campaign off to 


a running start 


By Chris Floden 


he U of A United Way Campaign 
bolted towards its goal this week, 
raising $121,535 or 58 per cent of its target. 
Support was clearly shown at Satur- 
day’s Turkey Trot where one dollar from 
each of the 575 participants went to United 
Way. Campus Recreation helped too, 
bringing the total raised by the event to 
$600. Events like the Turkey Trot “area 
visible way of showing support for the 
United Way campaign,” says Terry 
Flannigan, campaign co-chair. “It is also a 
great way for a large number of people to 
show their involvement with the United 
Way. 
Last Sunday, 40 students from the 
Lister Hall Students’ Association raked in 
an additional $461 in Rakefest. Lawns in 


the area are clear of leaves and United Way 
projects benefit. “We congratulate these 
students for taking this initiative in aid of 
the U of A United Way ’97 campaign,” said 
Loaned Representative Lorna Hallam. 

Although the campaign is off to a great 
start, the volunteer campaign committee 
says they still need support to put it over 
the top. Staff members are encouraged to 
submit the pledge forms they received in 
the mail this week. 

Events like the Scarecrow and Pumpkin 
Festival (Oct 13) and the Super Sub Day 
(Nov 5) offer other opportunities to get 
involved. 

This year’s goal for the U of A United 
Way Campaign is $210,000—five per cent 
higher than 1996. = 
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Edmonton, Alberta 
T6G 2C8 


439-2266 


Our NEW Hours are: 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 
8:00 am — 5:00 pm 

Wednesday 11:00 am — 7:00 pm 
Friday by appointment 


Are You On The Right 
Track With Your RRSPs? 


Having many small RRSPs may not be the right 
strategy for your future. It can be difficult to keep 


track of them and they do not work in harmony to achieve your 


long-term goals. 


If you are a member of the Academic Staff 


Association you can consolidate your RRSPs in the Group No-Fee 
Self-Directed RRSP offered to you by ScotiaMcLeod. Here your 
assets will be professionally managed as a portfolio to achieve bet- 
ter performance while making it easier to take advantage of new 
investment opportunities. 


Talk to us today and look forward to getting on the right track to 
your future retirement. 


For your free copy of our brochure 


outlining the ScotiaMcLeod Group 


No-Fee Self-Directéd RRSP call: 


Sylvia Haak at 497-3227 


C& 


ll. 


Ee =. 
ScotiaMcLeod 
Building Relationships for Life 


Member CIPF 


TQULA 


C ondominium 


C. ompare these 
features: 


° Spacious designs 


rc 


* 9-foot ceilings 


* Gas fireplaces 
* 8 appliances 


Red gor 


* Individually air conditioned 
* Custom designed kitchens 


ANTHROPOLOGY, ENGLISH, HISTORY & CLASSICS, 
MODERN LANGUAGES & COMPARATIVE STUDIES, 
SOCIOLOGY, AND THE DEAN OF ARTS 

October 16, 4 p.m. 

John Mulvaney, Professor Emeritus, Australian 
National University, “The Frontier and Anthropology: 
Reflections on the Australian and North American 
Experience.” 1-05 Business Building. 

October 17, 3 p.m. 

Dr. Mulvaney, “An Illustrated Talk on Australian 
Prehistory and its International Significance, Empha- 
sizing Pleistocene Colonisation, Art and Economy, 
Together with Recent Trends and Theories.” 14-28 
Tory Building. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

October 14, 4:30 p.m. 

Gilbert Castro, University of Texas (Houston), 
“Immune Regulation of Epithelial Cell Function in the 
Gut.” Sponsored by Alberta Heritage Foundation for 
Medical Research. Classroom F, Mackenzie Health 
Sciences Centre. 

October 16, 4 p.m. 

Robert Ryan, “Haemolymph Lipid Transport.” TB- 
W1 Tory Breezeway. 

October 17, 3:30 p.m. 

Peter Turchin, Department of Ecology and Evo- 
lutionary Biology, University of Connecticut, “Infer- 
ting Causes of Population Oscillations with Time-Se- 
ries Analyses and Field Experiments.” M-145 Biologi- 
cal Sciences Centre. 

October 22, noon 

Lynn McMullen, “Can Spoilage Bacteria Be Used 
to Preserve Foods?” B-105 Biological Sciences Centre. 


BIOMEDIAL ENGINEERING 

October 15, 5:30 p.m. 

Alan H. Wilman, “Vascular Imaging with MRI.” 
231 Civil-Electrical Engineering Building. 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE FOR NORDIC STUDIES 

October 23, 7 p.m. 

An introduction and grand opening to the ex- 
hibit “Hans Christian Andersen.” Rutherford South 
Entrance Hall. This will be followed by and illustrated 
talk by Marina Allemano, “The Purple Duck: The Fairy 
Tale of Hans Christian Andersen's Life According to 
Hollywood, Enquist and Enevold.” 141 Arts Building. 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF UKRAINIAN STUDIES 

October 20, 3:30 p.m. 

Bohdan Nahaylo, Senior Policy Research Officer, 
United Nations High Commission for Refugees, 
“Ukraine's Declarations of Sovereignty and Inde- 
pendence in Retrospect.” CIUS Library, 352 
Athabasca Hall. 


CENTRE FOR ETHNOMUSICOLOGY 

October 16, 3:30 p.m. 

John Beckwith, “From Chant to Gospel: A Sym- 
posium on Canadian Hymnody.” 2-32 Fine Arts Build- 
ing. 


CENTRE FOR RESEARCH FOR TEACHER EDUCATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT AND CENTRE FOR INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION AND DEVELOPMENT 

October 15, 1 p.m. 

Kazim Bacchus, “Re-Professionalization of Prac- 
tising Teachers, With Special Reference to Pakistan.” 
633 Education South. 


Michael Stumm, Professor, Department of Elec- 
trical and Computer Engineering, University of To- 
ronto, “Customizing Operating System Services Using 
Building Block Compositions.” 112 V-Wing. 


ECONOMICS 

October 15, 3:30 p.m. 

Brad Reid, “Fiscal Prudence and Federal Budget- 
ing in the Medium Term.” 8-22 Tory Building. 


ECO-RESEARCH CHAIR IN ENVIRONMENTAL RISK 
MANAGEMENT 

October 24, 3 p.m. 

Michael M’Gonigle, Eco-Research Chair in 
Environmental Law and Policy, University of Victoria, 
‘The Political Ecology of Social Sustainability.” 

2-27 Medical Sciences Building. 


EDMONTON GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

October 14, 12:30 p.m. 

Andrei Velichko, Russian Academy of Sciences, 
“The State of Earth Sciences in Russia Today.” Every- 
one welcome. 3-36 Tory Building. 


FACULTY OF EXTENSION, ADDICTIONS STUDIES 

October 22, 7 p.m. 

Wes Slavik, AADAC, “Illicit Drug Use: The Alberta 
Scene.” Please call Connie Wildman at 492-5532 or 
492-1857 (fax) to reserve a space. University Exten- 
sion centre. 


FACULTY OF EXTENSION, WOMEN’S PROGRAM 
October 21, 7:30 p.m. 
Janine Brodie, “The New Politics of Gender.” 
2-115 Education North. 


FACULTY OF LAW, FACULTY OF ARTS, WOMEN’S 
STUDIES PROGRAM 

October 24 (evening) and 25 

Symposium—Creating Change: Advancing 
Women’s Social, Political and Legal Issues on the An- 
niversary of the Persons Case. Keynote Speaker: 
Patricia Paradis, National Chair, Women’s Legal Edu- 
cation and Action Committee. Registration: Gail 
Mathew, Women’s Studies Office, 492-7078. 105 Law 
Centre. 


THE HEALTH LAW INSTITUTE AND THE CENTRE FOR 
CONSTITUTIONAL STUDIES 

October 18, 10 a.m. 

Richard A. Stroppel, Q.C., Brimacombe, 
Sanderman, Stroppel & Finlayson, “Technicalities or 
Fundamental Rights: Defending Accused Persons.” 
McLennan Ross Hall, Law Centre. 


THE HOPE FOUNDATION 

October 14, 7 p.m. 

Ronna Jevne, Program Director, The Hope Foun- 
dation, “Writing to Learn—Writing as Inquiry.” Hope 
House, 11032 - 89 Avenue. 

Human Ecology 

October 16, 1 p.m. 

Janet Fast, “Women, the Changing Canadian 
Workplace, and Some Possible Implications of the 
North American Agreement on Labour Co-operation. 
131 Home Economics Building. 

October 23, 1 p.m. 

Dianne Kieren, “Educated Choices: Menopausal 
Decision Making Profiles and Effectiveness Patterns.” 
131 Home Economics Building. 


” 


ee eee mane URE PORRESER CHR Cure DEVELOPMERT pepe Wena Financial Institutions in 
° Large bright windows October 10, 1 p.m. : the 215t Century 
* Underground parking J.P. Das, “Issues in Educating South African Chil- 17 October, 7:30 p.m. 


11050—79 Avenue 


dren: A Participant's Report.” P-218 Biological Sci- 
ences Centre. 

October 17, 1 p.m. 

Gerard Kysela, “Evaluating the Health for Two 
Parent Support Program.” P-218 Biological Sciences 
Centre. 


An event which is part of tomorrow's Forum will 
feature the film, “The Bank, the President, and the 
Pearl of Africa.” Followed by a reception. All are wel- 
come, no registration is required. 2-115 Education 
North. 


KR ich James LR. cal Estate Ltd. 


Contact Kick James at 434-1478 to aviange viewing by appointment. 
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18 October, 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

A Forum on International Financial Institutions 
in the 215t Century. For registration and information 
please call: 492-2692; (fax) 492-1134; website: http:// 
www.intlcent.ualberta.ca. 2-1 University Hall. 


LIPID AND LIPOPROTEIN GROUP 

October 21, 9.a.m. 

Terry Allen, “Ligand-Mediated Targeting of 
Liposomal Anticancer Drugs.” 207 Heritage Medical 
Research Centre. 


MUSIC 

October 17, 4 p.m. 

John Beckwith, “A Life in Canadian Music: 
Memories of the Canadian League of Composers, the 
Canadian Music Centre, the Encyclopedia of Music, 
and More.” 2-32 Fine Arts Building. 

October 21, 3:30 p.m. 

John Beckwith, “The Sense of Local Music His- 
tory.” 2-32 Fine Arts Building. 


NURSING 

October 17, noon 

Jeanette Boman, “Teaching Support in the Fac- 
ulty of Nursing.” 6-107 Clinical Sciences Building. 


PERINATAL RESEARCH CENTRE 

October 14, noon 

John Kiely, Chief, Infant and Child Health Studies 
Branch, Hyattsville, Maryland, “Perinatal Outcome in 
Multiple Births.” B762 Women’s Centre, Royal 
Alexandra Hospital. 

October 21, noon 

Lelia Duley, Dep. Dir., UK Cochrane Centre, Na- 
tional Perinatal Epidemiology Unit, Oxford, UK, “Tack- 
ling Global Issues: The Collaborative Eclampsia Trial 
as a Model for Collaboration Between Developing 
and Developed Countries.” B762 Women’s Centre, 
Royal Alexandra Hospital. 


PHILOSOPHY 

October 10, 4 p.m. 

Craig Squires, “Non-Standard Interpretations of 
the Classical Propositional Calculus.” 4-29 Humanities 
Centre. 

October 17, 3:30 p.m. 

Michael Hymers, “Metaphor, Mathematics and 
Abstract Objects.” 4-29 Humanities Centre. 


PHYSICS 

October 10, 2 p.m. 

J.P. Carbotte, Department of Physics and As- 
tronomy, McMaster University, “Materials, Properties 
and Mechanisms of Superconductivity.” V-129 V- 
Wing. 


PHYSIOLOGY 

October 17, 3:30 p.m. 

Dr. Warren Gallin, Department of Biological Sci- 
ences, “Functional Evolution of Voltage-Gated lon 
Channels.” Room 207, HMRC. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 

October 15, 3 p.m. 

Elizabeth Smythe, “Making the World Safe for 
Capital: Canadian Sovereignty and Global Investment 
Rules in the New Millennium.” 10-4 Tory Building. 


RENEWABLE RESOURCES 

October 16, 3 p.m. 

Alston Chase, Paradise Valley, Montana, “Fight 
Over Forests and How to Resolve It.” Myer Horowitz 
Theatre, Students’ Union Building. 


October 23, 12:30 p.m. 

Gregory Taylor, “Physiological Mechanisms of 
Aluminum Resistance in Wheat.’ 2-36 Earth Sciences 
Building. 


RURAL ECONOMY 

October 17, 2 p.m. 

Jeji Varghese, “Environmental Awareness, Atti- 
tude, & Action in a Northern Thai Village.” 550 Gen- 
eral Services Building. 

October 20, 3:15 p.m. 

Janaki Alavalapati, “Overview of the Global 
Trade Analysis Project.” 550 General Services Build- 


ing. 


SCIENTIFIC INTEGRITY DAY 

October 18, 9.a.m. 

Frederick Grinnell, Department of Cell Biology 
and Neuroscience, University of Texas Southwestern 
Medical Center, Dallas, “Ambiguity in the Practice of 
Science.” Sponsored by the Medical Research Council 
of Canada and The Alberta Heritage Foundation for 
Medical Research. 2-27 Medical Sciences Building. 


SHASTRI COMMITTEE 

October 14, 3:30 p.m. 

Sukanta Chaudhuri, Professor of English, 
Jadavpur University, and General Editor, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press’ Selected Works of Rabindranath Tagore 
in Translation, “Translation and Creation.” L-3 Hu- 
manities Centre. 

October 15, 3 p.m. 

Sukanta Chaudhuri, “Translation and 
Multilingualism.” L-3 Humanities Centre. 

October 20, 7 p.m. 

Professor Chaudhuri, “Calcutta: Solving the Jig- 
saw.” Theatre, Grant MacEwan Community College, 
City Centre Campus. 


TRANSALTA ENVIRONMENTAL RESEARCH AND 
STUDIES CENTRE 

October 16, 4:30 p.m. 

Eric Higgs, “Culture and Restoration: Grappling 
with the Future of Jasper National Park.” Alumni 
Room, Main Floor, Students’ Union Building. 


UNIVERSITY TEACHING SERVICES 

October 14, 2 p.m. 

Brian Nielsen, “Issues and Techniques for Mark- 
ing Assignments and Papers.” TB-W2 Tory Breezeway. 

October 15, 3:30 p.m. 

Dianne Oberg, “Meeting the Challenges of Distance 
Learning.” 219 CAB. 

October 16, 3:30 p.m. 

Brad Hestbak, “PowerPoint for Beginners: Mak- 
ing a Presentation II.” 1-20G Cameron PC MicroLab. 

October 20, 3 p.m. 

Ingrid Stammer, “Do It Right! Instructional Strat- 
egies for Videoconferencing.” 205 Administration 
Building. 

October 22, 3 p.m. 

Marg Iveson, “Creating Your Teaching Dossier.” 
TB-W2 Tory Breezeway. 


WHAT'S UP DOC? 

October 17, 12:15 p.m. 

Don Horwood, “Winning in Sports and Life.” City 
Room, City Hall, 1 Sir Winston Churchill Square. 


SEARCH FOR VICE-PRESIDENT (RESEARCH AND EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS): INPUT FROM UNIVERSITY COMMUNITY 


As many of you know, Dr Roger 
Smith was named Acting Vice-President 
(Research and External Affairs) effective 
January 1, 1997 for an 18-month period. 
His term ends June 30, 1998 and the 
University of Alberta is now beginning 
the search process to fill this position. In 
accord with procedures approved by 
both GFC and the Board of Governors, 
an Advisory Committee is in the proc- 
ess of being struck. 

The President believes it is critical 
that members of the University commu- 
nity have the opportunity to convey 
their views to the Committee about the 
characteristics desirable in a Vice-Presi- 

. dent (Research and External Affairs); to 
comment on the portfolio itself, which 
encompasses both research and external 
affairs; and to express views about the 
present structure and future functioning 
of the Office of the Vice-President (Re- 
search and External Affairs). 

The following areas report to the 
Vice-President (Research and External 
Affairs): Associate Vice-President (Re- 


search); Industry Liaison Office; Re- 
search Grants Office; External Affairs, 
which includes Development Office, 
Office of Alumni Affairs and Office of 
Public Affairs; and Government Rela- 
tions. Kindly send your suggestions on 
or before October 31, 1997 to the Secre- 
tary, Ms Ellen Schoeck, 2-1 University 
Hall or via e-mail to 
Ellen.Schoeck@ualberta.ca. 

November 17 and November 24, 1997 
have been set aside for interviews with 
members of the University community 
and with members of the Research and 
External Affairs portfolio. If you would 
like to meet with the Committee, you are 
most welcome to do so by telephoning 
the University Secretariat at local 2655. 

In addition, the Committee invites 
names of individuals who, in your view, 
would be excellent candidates for this 
position. The Advisory Committee ex- 
pects to have full and complete applica- 
tions by February 27, 1998, but the 
search will continue until the position is 
filled. 


Upcoming computer courses 


Basic Computer Skills and Applications 


Microsoft Excel-Part 1 Oct.17  1-2:30 Cameron lab 
Microsoft Excel-Part 2 Oct. 24 1-2:30 Cameron lab 
SPSS-Part 1 Oct.20 1-3 GSB 866 


Information Searching 


Advanced Online Catalogue 

Searching Using InfoGate Oct.21 9-10:30 Cameron lab 
GIS (Geographical Information System) 

Facility and Resources Oct. 14 2-3:30 Cameron lab 
in the Cameron Lib 

Chemical Abstractson CD Oct.23 2:30-4 Cameron lab 
And Other New Resources 
Finding Information 

on the Web 


Oct.16 9-11 Cameron lab 
Internet Tools 


Oct. 20 10-11:30 Ed North 
3-106 
Cameron lab 


Netscape Navigator II 


Internet News Oct.17 12-1 


Courseware Design and Development 


Planning for Multimedia = Oct. 15 1:30-3:30 ATL Studio 


Presentations 


Learner Characteristics Oct.22 12-1 ATL Studio 
And Instructional Design 
Meeting the Challenges Oct.15 3:30-5 Cab 219 


of Distance Learning 

PowerPoint for Beginners: Oct.16 3:30-5:30 Cameron lab 
Making a Presentation II 

Do It Right! Instructional Oct.20 3-5 
Strategies for Videoconferencing 

To Register: use the form on the following web pages: 
http://www.atl.ualberta.ca/facultytraining or 
http://www.ualberta.ca/TRAINING/ 

Or email: atlcours@gpu.srv.ualberta.ca 

For more information call 492-7500, extension 221 


Admin 205 


Jan 2-23 for 7 nts - Air & Hotel 
Oceano Palace 


$764* 


for bookings paid in full by Nov 30/97. Air taxes extra. 


CORPORATE TRAVEL 


Westgate Centre 444-1741* 


DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


First Edmonton Place, Suite 900, 


10665 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta T5) 359 
Phone (403) 448-9622 © Fax (403) 484-2694 


e-mail: intellisys@compusmart.ab.ca 
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Official Travel Management Company for 
the University of Alberta 


Carlson Wagonlit i! 


ATLAN 


“includes 5% corp. discount & $25 Early Booking Bonus 


Show us your 'U of A'I.D. card and recieve a 
5% corporate discount off of our preferred 
supplier vacation packages and cruises! 


For information, please call one of our offices: 
#410, 10250 - 101 St 428-1422 Lendrum Ctr 
Sherwood Park 


“work 


call 492-0436 for more information 


spanish immersion in 


MERICO 


January 10-24, 1998 
Guadalajara, Mexico 


This two week Spanish immersion 
program combines 4 to 6 hours of daily 
intensive language instruction with tours 
of local cultural and business centres. 
Different levels of Spanish will be 
available to suit your ability. 


Total cost is $3,146* Canadian including: 
return airfare, tuition, accommodation, 
daily lunch, farewell dinner and special 
lectures and tours. Initial $500 deposit 
due Oct. 20, 1997. For more information 
or a brochure call 492-1185. 


*Eligible for a $977 tuition tax credit. 


LAS VEGAS 
P| 3 nts - Air & Hotel 
LY 


TRAVEL 


Palace Station 


“includes 5% corp. discount, based on Nov 13 
departure. Does not include air toxes/trans. fees. 


VACATION 


492-9555* 
467-2829* *open Saturday 


Database 
Development 
Network Design, 
Installation and 
Administration 
PC and PC 
Application 
Support 

Graphic Design, 
Layout & 
Typesetting 
Ergonomic 
Furniture, 
Accessories and 
Consulting 

ISO Auditing and 
Consulting 
Computer 
Consumables 
Hardware, 
Software and 
Peripheral Sales 
Systems Integration 
Financial Systems 


Paul Lorieau’s University Optical 


“We value your eyes, and we'll prove it 
by offering the very best in optical care 
at everyday low prices.” 


433-5500 


Conveniently located in College Plaza 
8217 - 112 Street, Edmonton, AB T6G 2C8 


BASIC POWER 
SYSTEM SYSTEM 


16 MB RAM ,2.5+ GB Hard 32 MB RAM, TX Motherboard with 
Drive, 15"NI.28SVGA 512k Cache, 3.0 GB Hard Drive, 17" 
Monitor, PCI Video, 12X CD-_NI.28 SVGA Monitor, 2MB 3D PCI 
ROM, 16 Bit Sound card, Video, 24XCD-ROM, 16 Bit Sound 
speakers, Keyboard, & mouse card Case, 33.6 Fax/Modem, 
Keyboard, & Mouse. 


1099 M2P166MMX_ $1549 
1149 1 & K6 P 166 MMX $ 1649 
1199 M2P200MMX $1649 
1399 AMD P 233 MMX §$ 1899 


HEXEN II & Dark Reign $ 60 CD Backup/Duplication $ 25 or $5/hour 
Limited Quantities. Member prices MPEG Video Capture $5/hour 


CENTAURI COMPUTERS 


Delivering Tomorrow's Technology Today 


SOUTH SIDE 10429 - 79 Ave West of Calgary Trail South T6E 1R7 —Ph# 435-5550 Fax# 439 - 038 
WEST END 6711 - 177 Street Callingwood square T5T 4K3 Ph# 483-9443 Fax# 486 - 6171 


The Octagon Club ! 
Network Gaminig 
West End Store Only ! 


Monster 3D 3dfx Video Card $ 199 
PCI Network Card $ 25 


The Ultimate In East Indian Cuisine 
A splendid view of the River Valley featuring our open bitcher with our famous 


1) 
tandoori oven. Ample parking at the door. Enjoy traditional East Indian dining Vee 
experience with warm hospitality and National Award Winning Chef. ae 
Voted one of the Top 5 Restaurants in Canada by Restaurant Food Magazine. —> 
“Best Ethnic Restaurant” - Edmonton Journal. “5 Spoon Award” - Edmonton Sun. 
E APPETIZERS/SOUPS MANGO/HOT SAUCE ... weoee $1.50 E 
SAMOSA: Two eisiens postry stuffed with MIXED PICKLES/LIME PICKLES . ... $1.50 
»4 NON-VEGETARIAN X 
re) CHICKEN, BEEF LAMB or GOAT CURRY All levels $10.95 O 
dace S85 Grovy with our choicest herbs & spices. 
T Curry pus. Fresh chopped vegetables dipped in lentils dough | MASALA ....0soensunonev Med to Atomic $10.95 T 
deep fried. Cream sauce cooked with herbs & spices. 
| PANEER Cheese Puffs ... si Hot to Atomic $10.95 |] 
ONION BHAJIA ...... 
C |] Papapamas: C 
ROASTED/DEEP FRIED ....... 
Crisp lentil flour with herbs. 
F ASIAN TIKKAS OR KEEMA TIKKAS .. $7.95 | Spinach & cream souce cooked with herbs & spices. F 
Your choice of marinated chicken, lamb or beef chorbroiled | VINDALOO .........c.scccosscsocsssecee Med to Atomic $10.95 
e) with our choice of herbs & spices. South Indian recipe with coconut bose Oo 
LEMTU SOUP cscs antics cst estes $3.25 | MARAWE scsciiscccssenieseresvnStpnatchreiesseeetavnte $10.95 
Oo Cream of lentils, homemade, seasoned with herbs Cooked with fresh vegetables & our choicest herbs & spices (@) 
CHICKEN YAKHANI ORIENTAL ...scoeecoceeoe SF ORIN sciences ne dniSeesieseptecens 
D A special oriental soup with the taste of herbs & spices. Combination of yogurt & cream sauce cooked with cashews D 
FUSE TERIA siesta sascha Smnsutrtsczs $9.95 | & exotic fruit 
Marinated fish done in.o coy oven with fresh vegetables. | BHOONA .....-ssscsessscesscsesesseceeeneeseneeeet . $10.59 
SEAFOOD/CHEF’S SPECIAL Meat roasted in chef's special souce with cashews, raisins & 
SHRIMP BUTTER MASALA .................. All levels $15.95 | exotic fruit 
Jumbo shrimp cooked in o buttery sauce. KOFTA CURRY oo. ecsseeee Med to Extra Hot $10.95 


FISH PUNJABI .....--ccererctntesnnentennen $13.95 | Minced beef bol fied in cuny. 
Morinated white fish deep fried with our chef's special sauce, | KEEMA/MUTTER CURRY ............ Mild to Atomic $9.95 
served on a bed of Safron Rice. eae beef & peas cooked in grovy with our choicest herbs 
SHAHI BUTTER CHICKEN ...............- All levels $13.95 
Charbroiled chicken marinated in herbs & spices, cooked in tee f “CEMA CURRY ocean Med to Atomic $9.95 
butter, served with Non Bread. Eggs cooked with ground beef, with herbs & spices 
SIDE ORDERS **ALL ABOVE SERVED WITH ONE CHAPATEE** 
CHAPATEE or ROT! Homemade bread . $1.25 |}WEGETARIAN 
NAN MAKHANI DAL MAKHANT ooo oe . Mild to Extra Hot $8.95 
Plain Non with butter. Fresh Dough Bread 
NANKEEMANI Above served with minced bee 
BHATURA Special Dou ns Bread deep fried 
PARATHA Crispy Bread fried on the grill .. 
ALU PARATHA Above stuffed with potatoes 
POOR! ... : 


. | Lentils cooked with red kidney beans 
DUAL cssstochsizeeitercteete Med to Atomic $8.95 
Potato curry cooked in yogurt with herbs & spices. 
CHANNA MASALA... scccsssees Med to Atomic $8.95 
Chick peas garnished with green chilies, onions, pototoes & 
tomotoes. 


BASMATI STEAMED RICE. 5, | VEGETABLE CURRY ssscssessssccassaszad Med to Atomic $8.95 

BASMATI RICE SAFFRON Rice cooked in saffron . a 3 tie ta cinmlanhdaan ere . 

VILLAGE EXOTIC TANDOOR | hosts lin wikis pes 

TANDOORI CHICKEN .... All levels $19.50 PANEER BUTTER MASALA .............. All levels $10.95 

— rans * ane levels $11.50 | Homemade cheese cooked in burtersouce 
Jender chicken marinated in 

MIXED GRILL. Allee 21.95 rslaton aus BNP 
Marinated chicken, tomb, ‘beet & shrimp chorbroiled. SAAG PANEER .. 


SHEESH KABOB ... 
ASIAN SHAM! KABOB 
MAHARAJA LAMB KABOB 


SIDE ENTREES 


Homemade chet 8 cream, 
Med to Atomic S9.95 


Mild to Hot $9.95 


All levels $13.95 
sees 914.95 


wii CURRY 


RAITA: All items served in homemade ea: Mushrooms & peas with our choicest herbs & spices. 
POTATOES/FRESH VEGETABLES ..... suseeeee 93.25 | BHINDI BHAI ... .. Mild to Hot $9.95 
CHUTNEYS: Boby okro & onions cooked with herbs & spices. 
MINT/TAMARIND oo sccccsocsscnsscsssseresessesee 91.50 | **ALL ABOVE SERVED WITH ONE CHAPATEE** 


Asian Combination for 2 to 10 people 
] selected oppetizer, chicken masola, beef curry, saffron 
$ rice & 0 chopatee. 
12, 


00 per person 


A King’ 
2 chopotees, saffron rice, roito, pickles, popadam, house 
vegetables ond your choice of meot or vegetable curry. 
$14.95 per person 


Royal Combination for 2 to 10 people 
2 selected oppetizers, soup, chef's specialty chicken, beef 
curry, shrimp fried rice, puolo, spinach & potato curry, 
chopotee, ond non breod. $17.00 per person 


Veggie Combination for 2 to 10 people 
2 selected oppetizers, soup, 3 vegetorion curries, saffron 
rice, chopatee & non bread. Price depends on choices. 
$12.00 to $15.00 per person 


Ask about large group or dinner party combinations. 
ENJOY OUR RIVERVIEW LOUNGE. “PICKUP FROM DOWNTOWN HOTELS 


10143 Saskatchewan Dr. 433-3804 


(fax 433-8476) 
10% off Take Out Prices in effect until March 1998 
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positions 


The University of Alberta is committed to the principle of equity in employment. As an employer we welcome diver- 
sity in the workplace and encourage applications from all qualified women and men, including Aboriginal peoples, 
persons with disabilities, and members of visible minorities. In accordance with Canadian Immigration require- 
ments, preference will be given to Canadian citizens and permanent residents. 


VICE-PRESIDENT (RESEARCH AND 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS) 


The University of Alberta invites applications 
from, and nominatiohs of, qualified women and men 
for the position of Vice-President (Research and Ex- 
ternal Affairs). Ideally, the appointee will take office 
on July 1, 1998. The University plans to conduct in- 
terviews in April and May, 1998, and therefore wishes 
to receive applications by February 27, 1998. The 
search will continue, however, until the position is 
filled. 

The University of Alberta is recognized as a cen- 
tre of excellence in Canadian higher education, with 
many teaching and research programs of interna- 
tional distinction. Founded in 1908, it is one of Cana- 
da’s largest, full-service research-intensive universi- 
ties, with a full-time enrolment of over 29,000 stu- 
dents in undergraduate, graduate and professional 
programs. It has a global budget in excess of $540 
million and attracted over $112 million in externally- 
sponsored research funding in 1996-97. The Univer- 
sity has one of North America’s outstanding libraries, 
with collections of over 5 million printed volumes, 
3.6 million microforms, 1.3 million maps, 450,000 
government documents and 26,000 serial subscrip- 
tions. University endowments total some $359 mil- 
lion, and annual giving from individuals, corpora- 
tions, associations and foundations has increased 
over the last three years from $12 million to more 
than $15.6 million. The University values its strong 
partnerships with industry, community and business 
leaders and alumni and seeks to enhance these. A 
capital campaign launched in April, 1997 has realized 
$90 million of its $144.65 million goal. 

The University of Alberta’s vision is to be indis- 
putably recognized, nationally and internationally, as 
one of Canada’s finest universities and amongst a 
handful of the world’s best. A number of strategic 


events 


EXHIBITIONS 


BRUCE PEEL SPECIAL COLLECTIONS LIBRARY 

Until December 1997 

“She Wields a Pen: An Exhibition of Women’s Lit- 
erature History.” Hours: Monday to Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. (after October 14, extended hours as 
posted). B7 Rutherford South. 


FAB GALLERY 

Until October 19 

MasterClass—an exhibition of prints by 25 years of 
graduates from the Department of Art and Design's 
printmaking division. Hours: Tuesday to Friday, 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m.; Sunday, 2 to 5 p.m.; closed Monday, Saturday 
and statutory holidays. 1-1 Fine Arts Building. 


EDMONTON ART GALLERY 

Until November 9 

Francisco Goya, “The Disasters of War.” EAG 
presents 80 prints dating from 1810 which express 
Goya’s angry reaction to the events surrounding Na- 
poleon’s invasion of Spain. This show was organized 
to coincide with the U of A Sightlines Conference. 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE FOR NORDIC STUDIES 

Until December 24 

"Hans Christian Andersen” exhibition. Rutherford 
South Entrance Hall. The exhibition comes to Edmon- 
ton through the generosity of the Royal Danish Em- 
bassy. 


MCMULLEN GALLERY 

Until October 29 

As part of the Sightlines Conference, McMullen 
Gallery presents “In Situ, Contemporary Canadian 
Prints,” a display of works by Canadian artists from 
every region of the country. Hours: Monday to Friday, 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m.; Saturday and Sunday, 1 to 4 p.m.; 
Thursday, 5 to 8 p.m. (subject to availability of volun- 
teers). Information: 492-8428 or 492-4211. Mackenzie 
Health Sciences Centre. 


MUSIC 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 

October 20, 7:30 p.m. 

Composition masterclass with John Beckwith. 
Cosponsored by the Edmonton Composers Concert 
Society. 1-29 Fine Arts Building. 

October 20, 8 p.m. 

The Grant MacEwan Community College and the 
University of Alberta Jazz Bands | & Il Concert. Ray 
Baril and Tom Dust, directors. An Evening of Big Band 
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initiatives are key to achieving this vision: attracting 
and retaining outstanding faculty and students; cre- 
ating an optimal teaching and learning environment; 
identifying and focusing on what we do best; 
reinvigorating and enhancing our partnerships with 
our broader community; adding to the diversity and 
breadth of our international connections; achieving 
our ambitious fund-raising goals; and strengthening 
our Research Makes Sense initiative. 

The Vice-President (Research and External Af- 
fairs) is responsible for providing vision and leader- 
ship with respect to both research and external af- 
fairs. Reporting to this Vice-President are the Associ- 
ate Vice-President (Research), the Research Grants 
Office, Industry Liaison Office, External Affairs, Devel- 
opment Office, Alumni Affairs, Public Affairs, Govern- 
ment Relations, and three interdisciplinary research 
units. The Vice-President (Research and External Af- 
fairs) has overall responsibility for the administration 
of research grants and contracts, for enhancing and 
promoting technology commercialization, for liaison 
between the central administration and public and 
private institutions which fund research, and for the 
dissemination of research findings to the various 
communities the University serves. The University of 
Alberta Campaign is also a major responsibility of 
this Vice-President. Candidates will have a distin- 
guished record of research and teaching and experi- 
ence in academic administration. The ability to coor- 
dinate work in a multi-disciplinary environment, cou- 
pled with some background in fund raising, is vital to 
the success of this portfolio. 

Applications or nominations with curriculum 
vitae should be sent to 

Dr Roderick Fraser, President 

c/o University Secretariat, 2-5 University Hall 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta, Canada T6G 2J9 

Telephone: (403)492-3212 

Fax: (403)492-1424 


Jazz. Admission: $7/adult, $5/student and senior. 
Convocation Hall. 

October 24, 8 p.m. 

Public concert of works by John Beckwith. Ad- 
mission: $10/adult, $5/student and senior. Convoca- 
tion Hall. , 

October 26, 2:30 p.m. 

Benefit Concert. Tanya Prochazka in a recital of 
masterpieces for unaccompanied cello by J.S. Bach 
and Zoltan Kodaly, in support of library acquisitions 
for the Department of Religious Studies. Convocation 
Hall. Donations at the door. 


SPORTS 


BASKETBALL 
October 18 
Bears vs. Alumni Football 
October 11, 1:30 p.m 
Bears vs. Manitoba 


HOCKEY 
October 17 and 18, 7:30 p.m. 
Bears vs UBC 


SOCCER 
October 18, noon 
Pandas vs Victoria 
October 18, 2 p.m. 
Bears vs Victoria 
October 19, noon 
Pandas vs UBC 
October 19, 2 p.m. 
Bears vs UBC 


VOLLEYBALL 
October 16 to 18 
Bears - Alberta Cup 


professional 
services 


Prudential Spencer Real Estate 


Janet Jenner-Fraser & Gordon King 

Website: http://www.compusmart.ab.ca./realestate/ 
fraser-king.html 

Ph: (403) 483-7170 Fax: (403) 484-3690 

#300, 14727-87 Ave, Edmonton, AB 


Ads are charged at $0.50 per word. Minimum charge: $3.00. All advertisements must be paid for in full by cash or 
cheque at the time of their submission. Bookings may be made by fax or mail provided payment is received by mail 
prior to the deadline date. Pre-paid accounts can be set up for frequent advertisers. Please call 492-2325 for more 
information. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

CALL NOW! To buy, sell, lease a condominium. 
$44,000 to $695,000. Ask for Connie Kennedy, condo 
specialist/consultant, 25 years expertise. Re/Max, 
482-6766, 488-4000. 

WATERS EDGE - Condo. Gorgeous city and river 
valley views. Five appliances, two bedrooms, two full 
baths. $725.00/month plus utilities. 403-433-5674. 
Possible rent-to-own. 

FURNISHED TWO BEDROOM HOME. Millcreek 
ravine, Sunny, spacious. Five appliances. January 
1998. 403-433-5674. 

FURNISHED BEDROOM, basement suite. $350.00 
month includes utilities. 85 Avenue & 97 Street, 403- 
433-5674. 

APARTMENT - two bedrooms, spacious, clean, 
quiet. $495. 10149 - 83 Avenue. Close to all ameni- 
ties. Ann, 433-2327. 

FURNISHED AND EQUIPPED BUNGALOW, west 
end, November 1-April 1. For mature couple, 484- 
8946. 

MACKINNON RAVINE - 10 minutes University. 
Retired professor's newer 2-bedroom home, fur- 
nished. January 1-April 1, 1998. $600/month includ- 
ing utilities. References. 452-8224. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES - Knowledgeable, trust- 
worthy realtor with Edmonton references will answer 
all queries, send information, no cost/obligation. 
AHassle-free@ property management provided. (250) 
383-7100, Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. Ltd. #101-364 
Moss Street, Victoria B.C. V8V 4N1 

WINDSOR PARK TWO STOREY HOUSE, 2,680’ in 
cul-de-sac. Four plus one bedrooms. Nanny suite. 
Double garage. $298,800. Ann Dawrant, Re/Max, 438- 
7000. Pager, 480-2920. 

BELGRAVIA - lovely, 1,298’ bungalow, beautiful 
yard and location. $164,900. Spacious. Belgravia, 
semi, south yard. Immediate possession. $119,500. 
Ed Lastiwka, Royal LePage, 431-5600. 

UNIVERSITY AVENUE - Like new, Victorian-style 
two storey. Two bedrooms up, each with ensuite 
bath. Main floor family room. Gorgeous basement 
development offers office, second family room, third 
bedroom, bath. It’s a winner! $219,900. Kay 
Patterson, Sutton Devonshire Realty, 438-2500. 

ALLENDALE - Cycle to UofA, $105,000. ASPEN - 
Small, spotless bungalow, $138,000. RIVERBEND - 
townhome, garage, hearthstone, $129,600. 
RIVERBEND - 3000 sq ft bungalow, $278,000. 
RIVERBEND - bright, two storey, $239,000. Denise 
Rout, 438-7000, Re/Max. 

GORGEOUS GARNEAU CONDO! Two bedroom, 
two full baths, five appliances. Fireplace, insuite laun- 
dry/storage. Stunning layout! $123,900. Kim Young, 
Sutton Group, 438-2500. 


LENDRUM, 5507-115 Street, facing UofA Farm. 
Bright, open, 1,040’, 3-bedroom bungalow, garage. 
436-5816, or 1-403-217-8874. ; 

FOR SALE BY OWNER - Bonnie Doon. $96,000. 
Well-loved, two plus one, 820’ bungalow. Hardwood, 


large deck, partially finished basement, detached ga- 


rage, no realtors. 465-5161. 

APARTMENT #1605, 10135 Saskatchewan Drive. 
Appealing 2-bedroom condominium with glorious 
view of river. Built-in bookcases, insuite laundry. Un- 
derground, heated parking. $103,900. Call June Hill, 
Realtor/Owner, C21 Metro City, 432-7894, 439-3300. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 

HOUSESITTER - mature, nonsmoking grad, pets 
welcome, housesitting references. Letter of Agree- 
ment, Mark, 455-4351. 


GOODS FOR SALE 
CASH PAID for quality books. The Edmonton Book 
Store, 433-1781. 


SERVICES 

TECH VERBATIM - editing, desktop documents, 
medical terminology, on campus. Donna, 922-3091. 

BACK BASICS REMEDIAL MASSAGE THERAPY. Sup- 
plementary health care coverage. 436-8059. 

DAVID RICHARDS CARPENTRY. Certified journey- 
man NAIT. Complete interior/exterior residential, com- 
mercial renovations including plumbing/electrical. No 
job too big/small. References available. 436-6363. 

HOME CLEANING - Hardworking, bonded staff. 
Reasonable rates. Able Maids, 433-9697. 

DEBT - ELIMINATION and wealth-building soft- 
ware. Request debt-free ™ for Windows. Free disk. 
471-4176. 

TUTOR AVAILABLE for first and second year math, 
stats, physics and chemistry. Excellent credentials, rea- 
sonable rates. Call David at 439-2175. 

ARE YOU SINGLE? Many singles have limited op- 
portunities to meet new, interesting people. Many do 
not feel comfortable dating people at work or going 
to bars or singles events. Most find personal ads risky. 
Relying on friends is not very productive. COURTSHIP 
INTRODUCTIONS is the smart, worry free, way to meet 
the kind of people you want. We're professional, 
friendly and affordable. Call 448-9769 for a free copy 
of our singles newsletter. 205, 8616 51 Avenue. VISA 
accepted. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

JUNGIAN ANALYST in training with C.G. Jung In- 
stitute, Zurich, offering private counselling. Call 
Marlene Brouwer, B.A., M.T.S., D. (Candidate), Analyti- 
cal Psychology, 463-5422. 

CALLING ALL CURLERS: Men’s, Ladies and Mixed. 
The Shamrock Curling Club has space available in all 
leagues. Enter as an Individual or Team. Contact 
Russell or Randy, The Shamrock, 466-5789. 


Please send notices attention Folio 400 Athabasca Hall, University of Alberta, T6G 2E8 or e-mail 
public.affairs@ualberta.ca. Notices should be received by 3 p.m. one week prior to publication. 


NEW AHFMR INTERNAL ALLOCATIONS PROGRAM 

There is a new Alberta Heritage Foundation for 
Medical Research—IAC Program entitled Alberta Co- 
operative Exchange Program. These grants are in- 
tended to promote collaborative research within Al- 
berta, by facilitating short-term (up to eight week) 
visits by one or more staff members of a research 
team (faculty members, research associates, 
postdoctoral fellows, graduate students, or techni- 
cians) from one institution to another for such pur- 
poses as collaborating in research procedures, sharing 
new techniques, or accessing relevant databases. 
They are available to research team members in medi- 
cal, biomedical, or health care research fields, upon 
the successful application of their principal investiga- 
tor. This program is open to University of Alberta Fac- 
ulty Members. Next deadline is October 15, 1997. 

Contact the Information Officer, Research Grants 
Office, 492-5360. 


LOOK UP...LOOK WAY UP 
- The Campus Observatory, seventh floor Physics 
building, is open for the season. 

Public observing is scheduled for 7 to 9 p.m. 
every Thursday during the academic year, except for 
holidays and exam periods. 

The Observatory program is operated by student 
volunteers, currently under the direction of Teresa 
Kneller. For further information, please contact D.P. 
Hube at 492-5410. 


CANADIAN FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN MEET 
The Canadian Federation of University Women 

(Edmonton) will be holding its monthly meeting Mon- 

day, October 20, 1997 at 7 p.m. in the Faculty Club, 


University of Alberta Campus. The guest speaker will 
be Dr. Frances Swyripa, associate professor in the De- 
partment of History and the Canadian Institute of 
Ukrainian Studies at the University of Alberta. Dr. 
Swripa’s topic will be “Alberta Women Speak: Gender 
in the Courts.” All university women graduates are 
welcome. For more information, call 430-5383. 


INSTRUCTORS AND COURSE PROPOSALS SOUGHT 

Programs For Older Adults at the University of 
Alberta Faculty of Extension offers non-credit educa- 
tional courses to older adults. The program offers a 
wide-range of university-type courses that range 
from History, Geology and Fine Arts to The Mysteries 
of Sleep and Dreaming, The Poor Among Us and Bug- 
Eyed Aliens From Outer Space. 

The courses run one day a week for eight weeks 
from mid-September to early December, mid-January 
to mid-March. There is a three-week program in May. 

Any staff members or graduate students who 
would be interested in teaching for this unique pro- 
gram should send a course proposal and CV to 
Margaret Ozarko, 4-20 B Extension Centre, 492-5055. 


SAVE TODAY... SAVE TOMORROW 

Energy Awareness Week kicks off Monday Octo- 
ber 20 with the annual Commuter Challenge Race 
starting from Laurier Heights and finishing at Grant 
MacEwan College downtown. 

Physical Plant will have informative displays in 
SUB (Oct. 20, 21) and in HUB (Oct. 22,23). People are 
invited to stop by for tips on saving energy and to 
pass on suggestions as to how the University can re- 
duce energy consumption. 
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With this coupon recieve 
your first 2 bottles of Sierra 
Water (18.9 liters) & 2 
Months cooler renal FREE! 
With annual renal. 
Delivered to your home or 
office. 


Call 438-2595 Today! 


This is a new customer offer O.A.C Based on annual renal, refundable bottle deposit required 
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Organizing an event is a formidable task for 
today's busy professionals. The University of 
Alberta Conference Centre can assist you with 
everything from booking meeting space, to 
providing registration services, to planning the 
menu for your banquet or reception. If you 
haven't "met with us lately", stop by for a tour. 
You'll be pleasantly surprised at our first class 
facilities and services. 


Conference Centre 

Department of Housing and Food Services 
University of Alberta, 44 Lister Hall 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2H6 

Tel: 403-492-4281 

Fax: 403-492-7032 

e-mail: conference.services@ualberta.ca 
http://www. hfs.ualberta.ca/ 


Lister Hall 
Extensively renovated main function rooms 
Six meeting rooms accommodating up to 
280 people 
Internet ready facilities 
Breakfast, lunch or dinner meetings 
Examination and seminar rooms 
State of the art audiovisual equipment 


Housing and Food Services 
University of Alberta 


_ . Break speed _ 
limits without leaving 
your chair. 


Your telephone is free for you to 

make and receive calls, and you'll 

never encounter a busy signal » 
because PowerSurfr is connected 

to the Internet 24 hours a day. 

With PowerSurfr, you get: 


Fastest Internet 
connection free for one 
month. Plus 1/2 price 
installation. 

PowerSurfr from Videotron is simply 
the fastest Internet access available. 


Why travel the infinite space of the 
web any other way? 


¢ Unlimited on-line time 

¢ 1 e-mail address 

¢ 1 MB of web space 

e Cable modem rental 

¢ 1 cable outlet 

¢ Free Microsoft Internet Explorer 


With Powersurfr, you can cover more 
ground, download more information 
and have more fun in less time than ever 
before. And it’s free for one month if you 


sign-up before December 31st, 1997. Call Videotron to sign up 


PowerSurfr uses a cable modem with for PowerSurfer today. 
your existing cable line and carries more 
information than a regular telephone 


line. Up to 100 times faster. 


The first month is free! Plus if you 

sign-up before December 31, 1997, 

you'll receive 1/2 off our regular ~ 
installation price. (up to a $75 value) 


Call 486-6700 


PowerSurfr 


A VIDEOTROW INITIATIVE 


videotron 


We’re There. 


Or face the risk of death by couch 


By Lee Elliott 


your home is your 
couch. 

It’s so dangerous, in 
fact, that Dr. Sandra 
O’Brien Cousins, physi- 
cal education and rec- 

reation, recommends you check with 
your doctor if you plan to spend any 
amount of time on it. 

“If you are sedentary,” says O’Brien 

_ Cousins, “you’re setting yourself up for 
some trouble ... You’re not going to die 
soon, you're just going to suffer a long 
time.” 

Our bodies are unique machines that 
can be injured by overuse, she says, but 
break down much faster when they’re not 
being used at all. 

Those who face a computer screen 
more often than people and have a desk 
between them and the great outdoors face 
considerable risk, says O’Brien Cousins. 
“That’s where the baby boomers are at, a 
lot of them, at meetings and computer - 
work. This is not good. The good thing is, 
a lot of us know we're in trouble.” 

But “boomers” can take heart, she 
says. It’s never too late to start exercising, 
and fitness in the last 30 years of life is 
more important than at any other time, 
“except you don’t know when those last 
30 years are,” she quips. 

For inspiration she suggests looking 
not to a 60-year old Swede, but to an Al- 
berta senior. “We have one of the lowest 
senior populations in the country (seven 
per cent), yet we’re leaders in the country 
in fitness,” she says. Edmonton alone has 
two gymnastics clubs for seniors, the 
U of Agers and the Dynamos. “In the 

_ whole country, they’re the only clubs I 

know of.” 

In addition, the province's seniors are 
involved in countless aerobics, dance, 
figure skating and Tai Chi classes, to 
name a few. 

Fitness at any age will make you feel 
better, weather illness better and heal 
faster, but if you are a sen- 
ior, it can 
actually give 
you back your | 
life, she says. 

O’Brien 
Cousins likes to 
use the example 
of the late Ethel 
Marliss, a well- 
known CBC 
broadcaster. 
Marliss ap- 
proached Dr. Art 
Burgess at the U of 
A when she had just 
turned 80. She’d had 


a high stress, sedentary career that con- 
tributed to her severe heart problems, a 
frozen shoulder and badly inflamed, 
painful knees. She’d been released from 
hospital after heart surgery and basically 
left to slide, says O’Brien Cousins. Then 
Marliss phoned Burgess and said, “It’s 
now or never and it’s you or nobody.” 

Burgess accepted the challenge and 
had Marliss meet him in his office. Meet- 
ing him was all she could manage. Just 
driving to the Butterdome Stadium from 
her Windsor Park home and, with the 
help of a cane, climbing the slope to the 
phys-ed building, took everything she 
had. 

But gradually over the course of sev- 
eral weeks she built herself up with gentle 
stretches and lifting. She was not jogging 
around the block. But she was able to go 
back home, do some housework and, 
most importantly, start entertaining 
again. “She was back to who she 
was,” says O’Brien Cousins. 

O’Brien Cousins and her col- 
leagues are currently at work 
publishing an exercise guide 
along the lines of Canada’s 
Food Guide. A good fitness 
program balances activity 
that builds strength, 
flexibility and aerobic 
capacity, she says. 

But the key toa 
program that works 
is fun, says O’Brien 
Cousins. “Have a 
social life affiliated 
with a physical activ- 
ity, something you 
enjoy—get a lot of 
laughs. What more 
could you want?” 


Fitness at any age will make you feel better, 
weather illness better and heal faster, but 


if you are a senior, it can actually give you 


back your life. 


+ U of A Campus Recreation offers 292 non- 
credit courses ranging from walking and 
running to Moosul Insul Shinsul, a form of 
martial arts that includes meditation and 
acupressure. — : 

* Both academic and nonacademic staff have 
access privileges to the Fitness Centreand 
May participate in most Campus Recreation. 

programs. 
__ Spouses and families are also eligible for 
membership. 


»» quick »> facts 


Tina Chang 


U of Agers, gymnasts 55 
years of age and older, 
practice their skills twice a 
week in the Athabasca 
Annex. 


